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is maintained free in good condition for 10 YEARS 
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PERMANENT COLOUR All Marley roofing tiles are 
now surfaced with permanently coloured granules which 
cannot fade, but give a distinctive texture to the tiles 
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and assist the weathering process. The use of these “ Not for an age— 
granules, which are manufactured by Marley, makes all a 
it possible to supply a range of blended coloured = 


tiles in addition to the standard range of colours. 


THE MARLEY TILE CO LTD SEVENOAKS KENT ——— 
Telephone Sevenoaks 2251 but for all time " 
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The New Ministry 


THE NEW Ministry of Local 
Government and Planning is an- 
nounced as we go to press. The 
decision has been generally welcomed 
and it is logical to combine Minis- 
terial responsibilities for housing and 
local government with planning. As 
long ago as 1942 the TCPA advocated 
a Ministry of Housing and Planning 
in a statement called The National 
Planning Basis. This statement was 
adopted by all the major political 
parties and the proposal for the 
Ministry of Housing and Planning 
was incorporated in the Labour 
Party manifesto at the 1945 General 
Election. Administrative problems 
have prevented the amalgamation 
up to now, and it is known that the 
change was again discussed when Mr 
Dalton went to the MTCP. Diffi- 


culties, which have been overcome 
subsequently, arose at the time, and 
the newly-strengthened Ministry is 
the logical succession to the appoint- 
ment of a senior Cabinet Minister to 
be in charge of planning. 

The change is to be welcomed, not 
only for its administrative simplifica- 
tion, but also because it makes per- 
manent the seniorstatusof the MTCP. 
Clearly, the danger against which the 
Minister must safeguard is that the 
planning work of the Ministry will 
again become subordinate to its other 
functions as it was in the pre-war 
Ministry of Health and in the original 
Local Government Board. Town AND 
CounTRY PLANNING congratulates the 
Minister on his increased responsi- 
bility and expresses to him its best 
wishes in the heavy tasks ahead. 


National Parks 


THE National Parks Commission’s 
announcement of its first Designation 
Order (for the Peak District National 
Park) is very welcome as many were 


wondering excactly what had hap- 
pened to Sir Patrick Duff and his 
colleagues. 

The delay has been explained to 
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some extent at the press conference 
at which the announcement was 
made. It was a few weeks before the 
Commission got offices and staff, 
and there were several matters to be 
gone into. Finally, after the Com- 
mission had visited the Peak District 
and decided on the proposed bound- 
aries of the National Park, twenty-six 
local authorities had to be consulted. 
Nevertheless, there are good grounds 
for suggesting that the Commission 
could move a little faster. It is not so 
long ago that it was being suggested 
that the National Parks should be 
under an independant body as this 
would be stronger than any Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. The 
present commission in practice is not 
supporting that contention and the 
pace is now appearing to be made by 
Mr Dalton’s raking stride over the 
hilltops on his annual rambles. 

It is Mr Dalton’s presence at the 
Ministry that has suggested to some 
people that more use might now be 
made of the Land Fund which he, 
himself, set up when he was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. This fund, now 
in the region of £52,000,000 and 
increasing each year as a result of 
interest, could well be used to assist 
the National Parks Commission; and 
the National Trust’s co-operation in 
administering any estates could be 
sought at the same time. Very little 
has been heard of the Land Fund in 
the last year or two, and it is a great 
pity that more use is not being made 
of it. What a symbolic send-off to 
the whole concept of National Parks 
it would be, if Snowden were pur- 
chased on behalf of the nation? It 
would undoubtedly bring tears of 
joy into the eyes of Lady Megan 
Lloyd George and many other Celts 
as well, but it would also be a mani- 
festation to the country that the 
famous beauty spots are really be- 
coming national in their fullest sense. 
This is not to suggest that the 
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national park areas _ themselves 
should be in public ownership. The 
present system is undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory and it is to be hoped 
that the original misunderstandings 
of the position when the Minister 
confirms an Order are fast disap- 
pearing. At one time there was con- 
siderable uneasiness as some people 
believed that once a park was 
established, the public would be 
able to roam wherever they liked, 
without regard to private property 
rights and to the detriment of agri- 
cultural interests in the area. There 
was also a belief that no development 
would be permitted in a National 
Park area and that existing industries 
would be closed down. Whilst it is 
natural that the standards of amenity 
planning are bound to be higher in a 
National Park, there is no suggestion 
that the area will become a kind of 
unnatural enclosure without its own 
economic and social life, which of 
course, will go on much as before. 

The real problems of the National 
Parks Commission will only begin 
to show themselves after the Desig- 
nation Orders have been confirmed. 
Access orders and agreements will 
be a major task in themselves and 
every National Park area will have its 
own problems which the Com- 
mission can help the special local 
planning authority to solve. Amongst 
these are the greater provision for 
accommodation for visitors. Endless 
possibilities show themselves as the 
matter is explored. All this makes it 
doubly important that the Commis- 
sion should be original and venture- 
some, as well as more expeditious in 
its work. 

In the crowded cities of Britain 
there are young people of all ages, 
green-hungry at week-ends and holi- 
day time and they are eagerly wait- 
ing to see tangible benefits from an 
Act which has been talked about for 
more than a generation. 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE! 


A chartered surveyor shows how extensive areas in East Anglia are 


threatened with wind erosion of soil, as a result of the destruction of 


trees and hedges. 


“The prevention of soil erosion is now 
recognized as being one of the most 
important agricultural problems with 
which the cultivator in many parts of the 
world is faced.” (From T. A. Eden’s 
writings on soil erosion, published by the 
Imperial Bureau of Soil Science.) 


low rainfall, a vast transcontinent- 

al dust-cloud darkened the sun 
over the fertile western states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, 
and New Mexico. Parts of that region 
soon became a desolate dust-bowl as 
whole sections of the Great Plains 
boiled up, completely exhausting the 
top layer of farm soil. Thousands of 
farms were ruined, while parts of 
the Eastern United States were liter- 


I 1934-5, following a period of 
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ally blanketed with soil-dust and, as 
the livelihood of thousands became 
air-borne, many a farmer piled what 
he could into his car and sought state 
relief in the cities and towns. This 
was the theme of the ‘Twentieth 
Century-Fox film The Grapes of Wrath 
(1939) and it is an example of the 
ultimate result of man’s mismanage- 
ment of the soil, which is no idle 
fantasy, for it did actually happen. 


The Fens 


In the eastern part of Britain, there 
is a region known as the Fens, cover- 
ing the Holland Division of Lincoln- 
shire and the Isle of Ely Division of 
Cambridgeshire, together with parts 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire. The Fens cover 


A scene in the Fens after a “‘blow”’ 


Farmers Weekly 
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Isle of Ely and Wisbech Advertiser 


A “blow” at Manea, Isle of Ely 


about 800,000 acres in all and are 
perhaps the largest area of the most 
fertile soil in Britain. 

The soil structure, apart from a 
few outcrops of Kimmeridge clay and 
river gravels, generally consists of 
sandy silts and peat, the latter result- 
ing from the large-scale drainage of 
the original meres, which started in 
the early years of the seventeenth 
century. The great areas of peat fen 
which cover a large part of the Isle of 
Ely, North-West Suffolk, West Nor- 
folk, and the northern part of Cam- 
bridgeshire, are immensely fertile, 
particularly for potatoes, sugar beet, 
carrots, celery, and corn. 

.Up to the end of the nineteenth 
century trees were an integral part 
of the Fen landscape, as can be 
proved by reference to the 25-in. and 
even to the 6-in. maps of the first 
Ordnance Survey, which were made 
in 1885-6. These maps show how 


the land was protected by trees from 
the cold drying north, north-westerly, 


and north-easterly winds in the 
spring, while the orchard trees around 
the homestead sheltered the farmer 
and his stock. Photographs of fifty 
years ago also bear witness to the 
charm of the fenland villages with 
hedgerows and trees intact. During 
the last half century, however, the 
destruction of trees and hedges has 
gone on unceasingly, and what few 
trees are now left are steadily being 
cut down as each month passes. 


Soil Erosion 

The region has a very low rainfall 
of less than 22 in. annually, and this 
condition, coupled with complete 
lack of tree cover, has given rise to 
repeated “blows” of the light peat 
soil. It cannot be stated categorically 
that the soil did not blow forty, 
fifty, or more years ago, but there are 
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undisputed signs that the wind- 
erosion of soil has been steadily 
occurring since about 1928. 

In April 1948, for example, it was 
estimated that nearly 100 square 
miles of the peat fens were stripped 
of inches of top-soil, young plants 
being blown out of the ground and 
drainage ditches being filled to a 
depth of eight feet. 

Neither is the blowing confined to 
peat, for it often occurs in the sandy 
soils around Docking and Sculthorpe 
in Norfolk. Last Easter I drove 
through a soil-blow of this type near 
Fakenham, where clouds of dust 
were being driven towards the North 
Norfolk coast by a strong south- 
westerly wind. 


Effect on Agriculture 


These blows cause very severe 
damage to agricultural land when 
the surface has been brought to a 
fine seed bed for root crops, for as 
much as four inches of topsoil can be 
swept off and then piled up in the 
ditches and drains, or up against the 
field boundaries. Apart from the 
havoc caused by blocking the all- 
important fenland drains, the worst 
damage is caused by the bodily re- 
moval of crop plants from the land. 
I have heard farmers say that they 
have had to drill a field as many as 
three times in the spring. In 1934, for 
the first time, the sugar beet eelworm 
was discovered in the Fens, and it is 
a fact that plant pathogens can be 
carried on wind-blown scil. Cysts or 
the resting stage of the eel-worm are 
undoubtedly carried about in this 
way, and a whole farm may be 
affected. 


Trees 


Can trees be used to combat wind- 
erosion? Many agriculturalists argue 
that trees and hedges are a nuisance 
and are harmful, that they har- 
bour birds who eat the crops, and 
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that they interfere with mechanized 
farming. As a result of this argument, 
one can now visit parts of the Fens 
where there is an unbroken monoton- 
ous line of arable land for miles, with 
neither tree nor hedge to break the 
wind. It is in these areas that soil 
erosion by wind occurs. 

On the reverse side of the picture, 
however, on the Ryston Estate in the 
West Norfolk fens near Denver, where 
the very quick-growing Populus robusta 
has been planted along fen-droves 
(unmetalled drift-ways), the wind- 
erosion of the black peat soil has been 
prevented, while it occurred on 
neighbouring lands with no such 
windbreaks. 

In Holland the Government, faced 
with a similar problem, has like- 
wise used the poplar for wind- 
breaks, and the Journal of the Dutch 
Ministry of Agriculture for November 
1948 gives several interesting photo- 
graphs of newly planted windbreaks 
in the flat, windswept landscape of 
the Netherlands. 

The recently announced poplar 
planting grants might be an excellent 
inducement to start this practice, but 
old prejudices die hard, as was evi- 
denced recently when a farmer, 
having just purchased a peat farm 
in northern Cambridge, related that 
his first job was to root out seven 
sniles of hedges and their trees. 

This is no exaggeration, for a recent 
comparison of a typical fen area of 
twenty-four square miles, on the 
1886 and 1926 Ordnance maps, re- 
vealed that during the forty years, 
over twenty-two miles of hedges and 
trees had been cleared completely, 
never to be replanted. 


Visual Amenity 


Quite apart from the fact that 
planting can be used to combat soil 
erosion, trees play a great part in 
providing the visual amenities of our 
countryside, and the Fens are just as 
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A dyke filled with soil and young plants 


much an integral part of the land- 
scape of Britain as are the Yorkshire 
Dales or the wilds of Exmoor. 

In the north-west corner of the Isle 
of Ely, for example, the Bedford 
North Level still retains much of the 
planting that was carried out by the 
former landowners, successive Dukes 
of Bedford, and it is in that area that 
one realizes how much the verticality 
of trees, in lines or in long copses, can 
relieve the monotony of a completely 
flat arable landscape. 

Windbreaks are nowhere more 
needed than in the Fens, and they 
also play their part in the battle 
against insect pests. Remove trees 
and you remove bird life, and 
chemicals are not always a good sub- 
stitute. Wise land use calls for timber 
in areas threatened by erosion, and 
no one can now deny that this is 
the case in the Fens. 


Landscape 


In Britain, we have long had tree 
protection for our fields, particularly 
since the publication of John Evelyn’s 
Sylva in 1665, and the removal of 
our trees is fraught with danger. 

Is it not truly amazing that, be- 
tween 1670 and 1820, five genera- 


News Chronicle 


tions accepted the necessity of trees 
as a part of normal agricultural 
economy? During that century and 
a half, landowners all over Britain, 
from far-off Cornwall to Suffolk and 
to Scotland, throughout Wales and 
in Ireland, conscientiously applied 
themselves to the task of planting 
trees in copses, woodlands, and 
hedgerows. Their efforts gave Britain 
her unique landscape which at the 
present time is being steadily de- 
stroyed as farms change hands. 
Sheer ignorance of the part that trees 
play in Nature is causing this 
tragedy. 

To those who see little connection 
between trees and agriculture, it 
might be said that no area can long 
sustain a stable agriculture if trees are 


felled, never to be replanted. Neg-) 


lect tree cover and a box of trouble 
will be opened. Without tree pro- 


tection, soil becomes liable to blow,’ 


the sub-soil waters sink lower, and 
the land is entirely exposed to the 
fluctuations of the weather. The 
whole environment can chus become 
inhospitable to human life, and there 
are all too many regions in the world 
that bear tragic witness to the folly o 
man. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


A consideration of the present position of planning in Southern 
Africa, together with a plea for the establishment of a Foint 


Advisory Council. 


URING THE last sixty years, the 
D industrial and commercial 
life. of Southern Africa has 

shown rapid growth, cities have 
taken root, and many of them have 
now reached substantial proportions. 
Urban growth started with the ports, 
but it was not until the discovery cf 
the gold reefs and diamond fields that 
large-scale development went ahead. 
Gold mining is still the vital factor in 
South Africa’s growth, although 
much secondary industry has sprung 
up and is supplying African and over- 
seas markets. Southern Africa is also a 
vast storehouse of coal and other valu- 
able mineral deposits and, but for 
transport difficulties, this would stim- 
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ulate a great increase in exports. 
Unfortunately oil, a prerequisite for 
extensive development, has not yet 
been discovered in workable quanti- 
ties, and oil-from-coal projects have 
been proposed for South Africa and 
the Rhodesias. The copper-belt re- 
gion of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo, rich in high-grade 
copper and fissionable ores, form 
another area which is vital to the 
future development of Southern 
Africa. The Rhodesias and adjacent 
colonial territories are unfortunately 
cut off from convenient port facilities ; 
this problem will have to be solved 
before extensive expansion can take 
place. 


A copper mine in Northern Rhodesia 














South African gold mine with clarifying tank in foreground 


The Background 
If valuable minerals had not been 
discovered in South Africa the 
country would have remained agri- 
cultural but, with the growth of in- 
dustry and railways and the establish- 
ment of large urban settlements, land 
quickly increased in value. It became 
necessary to introduce a system of 
land subdivision and registration 
which would be more or less fool- 
proof in extensive featureless country. 
Official land registration under a 
registrar of deeds was adopted. This is 
based on surveys conducted by regis- 
tered land surveyors, subject to the 
approval of a surveyor-general. 
‘ In this way surveyors, working to 
the requirements of provincial town- 
ship boards, have carried out the site- 
planning of estates. This has served 
its immediate purpose well, but has 
largely ignored adjacent develop- 
ment. Civil engineers, too, have laid 
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State Information Office, Pre:oria 


down patterns for various services 
with little eye to regional needs and, 
generally, these rigid technicians 
have not been convinced of the need} 
for providing specialists to co-ordin-} 
ate development. 


Legislation 

The first legislative powers for! 
town planning in South Africa were 
contained in the Financial Relations 
Act of 1913, which enabled pro-) 
vincial councils to create laws for} 
such purposes. 

The Townships and Town Plan- 
ning Ordinance of 1931 is the pro- 
vincial act for the Transvaal and, as 
far as town planning is concerned, it 
is based mainly on British practice. 
Many towns in South Africa are 
covered by planning schemes similar’ 
to those in the Transvaal. These have’ 
done much to establish good zoning 
and coverage standards, The same 
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drawbacks, however, exist in South 
Africa as under pre-war planning in 
Britain. Planning is at local authority 
level without guidance from estab- 
lished regional or government plan- 
ning departments. The Minister of 
Economic Affairs received powers, 
under Act 51 of 1947, to se. up a 
natural resources planning council to 
advise him on the control of develop- 
ment in certain areas. 

In this way the new Free State 
goldfields have been declared a “‘con- 
trolled area’, and the development 
council have called upon various 
service authorities to carry out 
schemes for water supply, rail and 
road routes, power, drainage, and the 
site-planning of European and native 
townships. 


Shortcomings 


Thus, in the Free State gold min- 
ing areas, planning consultants have 
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been employed to site-plan the 
mining settlements, but there is no 
permanent regional town planning 
department, overall planning being 
carried out by local boards and en- 
gineers who have put forward their 
own projects in the absence of an 
established planning department. 
This serious omission cannot be justi- 
fied on grounds of economy; the 
application of elementary principles 
by a trained planner in the day-to-day 
surveillance of his region saves many 
thousands of pounds in development 
schemes. ; 

Recognition of the vital importance 
of the established planner, in pointing 
the way to more efficient economical 
arrangements of town or regional 
growth and to better and less ex- 
pensive living conditions, is very slow 
of realization in South Africa. Pub- 
licity in both official and public 
circles is very necessary to overcome 


Aerial view of Salisbury, capital of Southern Rhodesia 


Public Relations Depar'ment of Southern Rhodesia 
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State Information Office, Pretoria 


Native huts near Johannesburg 


this shortcoming. If the town plan- 
ning requirements of South Africa 


were to be fully covered, the number 
of qualified planners needed would be 
in the region of 250, whereas the 
present strength is only about sixty. 
‘The Rhodesias and East Africa, with 
their very small European population, 
employ almost half the number of 
planners at work in South Africa, 
and many more are being recruited 
to these areas which may very soon 
take the lead in Africa for efficient 
regional planning. 


The Rhodesias, East Africa, and the 
Belgian Congo 

The Rhodesias, East Africa, and 
the Belgian Congo have established 
government planning departments, 
while the chief towns such as Salis- 
bury, Bulawayo, Nairobi, and Dar es 
Salaam, also have local planning 
offices. The town planning and local 
government department in Salisbury 
is responsible for regional and local 
planning in Southern Rhodesia and 
for regional planning, on behalf of 


the Colonial Office, in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Uganda have their 
own organizations directly respon- 
sible to the Colonial Office. The areas 
covered are very extensive; planning 
officials spend a great deal of their 
time in travelling, since they cover 
not only planning matters but also 
local governmentand land valuations. 
Thus they have little time or scope 
for undertaking basic surveys of con- 
ditions and trends in their areas. 

This lack of basic survey data is a 
very serious obstacle to planners in all 
parts of Africa, and the Colonial 
Office would be doing a great service 
by setting up a permanent co- 
ordinated team of planners and other 
experts to carry out basic surveys and 
studies wherever they may be re- 
quired, and by publishing their find- 
ings. 

The Belgian Congo authorities are 
also extending their town and regional 
planning activities. The organiza- 
tion is centred at Leopoldville and 
branch departments of the state 
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offices are being set up in all regional 
and local centres. 

The Portuguese territories have a 
system similar to that of South Africa, 
established planning being only at 
local authority level and regional 
planning being an offshoot of the 
engineering services required for im- 
plementing economic planning. 


Need for Co-operation 


In the case of Africa it is necessary 
to consider the various geographical 
and political entities as a unified 
group, pledged to lead the backward 
indigenous peoples towards a Western 
economy. The only real basis for this 
process is a rapid increase in industrial 
development, agricultural exports, 
and exploitation of mineral deposits. 

There is a real need for co-opera- 
tion between the various authorities 
in Africa to this end—they have very 
much the same conditions and prob- 
lems to contend with. A certain 
measure of co-operation has been 
achieved in transport, customs, and 
scientific exchanges, while the Colon- 
ial Development Fund, together with 
more recent American help, has pro- 
vided money and technical aid. How- 
ever, most of the initiative for such 
schemes has come from outside the 
continent. What is required now is 
greater co-operation from within. 


Joint Advisory Council 


The primary need is for the estab- 
lishment of a joint advisory council 
covering such matters as economic 
development, transport, agriculture, 
and defence ; the organization to be set 
up at Livingstone or Pretoria, to em- 
ploy a permanent staff to co-ordinate 
the work of the various committees, 
and to publicize the recommendations 
of the council. Thus the committee for 
economic development would receive 
reports on matters such as the survey 
and exploitation of mineral! deposits, 
industry, water resources, town and 
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regional planning, health, and Euro- 
pean and native housing. Although 
there are political differences between 
the various units of Southern Africa 
and varying methods of tackling cer- 
tain problems, there are numerous 
instances in which co-operation 
would be of great help in mutual de- 
velopment. There would be built up a 
standard background of the tech- 
nique required in tackling common 
problems. 

The political boundaries of South- 
ern Africa have not retarded a con- 
tinuous flow of farmers ‘and tech- 
nicians from the older established 
areas to the new areas in the north. 
There have always been strong ties 
between the mining organizations of 
South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Elizabethville area. Farmers 
accustomed to irrigation and dry 
farming methods, who find land be- 
coming too expensive in established 
areas, are ready to sell out and develop 
larger farms on cheap virgin land. 

The formation of a joint advisory 
council would bring about a better 
understanding between the various 
sections of Southern Africa and would 
break down parochialism and exces- 
sive self-interest, to the benefit of a 
united African economy. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHANGES AND RURAL 


LIVING 


The technical and social changes which have influenced the pattern 
of British agriculture and altered the life of the countryside are 
here studted in relation to the structure of our rural population. 


UCH HAS been written and 
M said about the movement of 

population out of many of 
our rural areas. It is so often en- 
visaged as a migration in only one 
direction. This is broadly true, yet 
there is also a confused shuffling of 
people throughout whole regions, an 
increase in town jobs catering for 
rural people and rural occupations, 
and even some movement back from 
town to country. 


Former Structure 


The explanation of many of the 
confused movements is to be found 
in the big changes occurring within 
British agriculture and in the re- 
lationship between that industry and 
the outside world. In the countryside 
the majority of places where people 
work and live were built at a time 
when farms marketed relatively little, 
and what was sold left the farm at 
only a few times in the year. Little 
was brought in. There was as little 
movement of rural people as there 
was of goods, and the many farm 
workers needed when hand work was 
all important had to live near or on 
their jobs. With poor communica- 
tions and lack of news about alterna- 
tive occupations, they reacted slowly 
to the relative changes in wage rates 
as between jobs and to more attrac- 
tive living and social conditions. 


Human Changes 


Broad economic and social changes 
have altered all this. Mobility in the 


by G. P. WIBBERLEY 


countryside is now tremendous. Farm- 
ers and workers, together with their 
wives and children, cover long dis- 
tances in connection with their work, 
shopping, social life, and schooling. 
Products move almost every day on 
and off the individual farm from and 
to quite distant places. A tractor and 
a milking machine are links between 
the industrial Midlands and crops 
of wheat and churns of milk. Some 
school buses cover astronomical mile- 
ages each year, livestock hauliers 
cover whole counties, and farmers’ 
sons and daughters can be found in 
some distant places on Saturday 
nights. Amidst this quitkening up 
in the movement of people, goods, 
and services, the physical pattern of 
the countryside has appeared to stay 
surprisingly unaltered, though many 
small scale changes can be found in 
hamlets and villages if they are sought 
carefully. The cottages, from which in 
the nineteenth century came the 
farm workers and village craftsmen 
together with their wives, sons, and 
daughters who helped on near-by 
farms, are now occupied by smaller 
families and more mixed types—the 
men being employed as tractor 
drivers, garage mechanics, lorry 
drivers, or doing other jobs in near-by 
towns, the wives no longer working 
in the “big house” or helping on the 
farm, the children travelling far to 
school or to work in the towns. Rural 
villages have always been quiet 
places in the middle of the morning 
with, in past days, the men away in 
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the fields and the village craftsmen 
at work in their rooms and sheds. 
To-day the men, young women, 
youths, and older children are almost 
entirely absent at mid-morning but 
the noise of tractor, lorry, and car 
cloak the silence this has caused. 


Mobility and Accessibility 


There are still significant differ- 
ences in mobility between different 


groups of rural people. The ease of 


movement of farm workers and, in 
particular, of their families is still 
less than that of the farmer and his 
family. Income levels (and income 
tax arrangements) are such that the 
motor car has become a customary 
possession of most British farmers, 
except the very smallest. This has 
given greater mobility—to the wife 
and children as well as to the farmer 
(though there is the usual family 
struggle as to who shall have the car). 








The farm worker’; family has not 
achieved a similar position. The 
husband’s wage and the nature of his 
job make his mode of transport, in 
most cases, the cycle or motor-cycle. 
His own mobility is greater, but not 
that of his wife and children. This 
difference between farmers and farm 
workers, between a car taking a 
family and a motor cycle taking 
usually only one person, is significant 
to-day and seems likely to remain so 
for some time, especially as the cost 
of buying and running a car is well 
beyond the pocket of a man earning 
£5, £6, or £7 a week. It means that 
living on a relatively isolated farm is 
often satisfactory, or at least toler- 
able, for a farmer and his family, 
while a similar site may seem really 
isolated to a farm worker’s family. It 
emphasizes the arguments for locat- 
ing new cottages for general farm 
workers in the village or near the bus 


The farmer’s car has given greater mobility to his whole family 
Graphic Photo Union 
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The noise of tractor, lorry, or car cloaks the real silence of the village at midday 


route, even though the farm on 
which a man works is some distance 
away. It means that farm workers’ 
wives and children are relatively less 
mobile than the wives and children 
of most farmers on reasonably sized 
farms; decisions on bus routes, school 
buses, and other services should 
reflect this. It is, of course, easy to be 
dogmatic on this point and to fall 
into inaccuracies when describing 
conditions in some of the poorer 
areas of our farming countryside, 
and in the hilly and small-farm areas 
of the south-west, Wales, and parts of 
Northern England. Yet for a long 
time this broad difference in mobility 
between farmers and farm workers is 
likely to persist. 

Improvements in communications 
and the spread of information have 
cut down the absolute inaccessibility 
of various farming areas in this 
country. But it has not reduced 





relative accessibility, and it-is relative 
factors that seem to weigh with 
people in their decisions as to whether 
to remain in a particular area or to 
move elsewhere. ‘Two hamlets may, 
in Victorian times, have been, say, 
one hour and two hours respectively 
from the nearest market town by 
pony and trap. To-day, with rural 
buses and cars, these harnlets may be 
only twenty minutes and forty min- 
utes away, respectively, from that 
town. Yet the relative accessibility 
of these two hamlets is still the same. 


Widening Range 

During and since World War II: 
increased output has been demanded 
from British agriculture, much of it 
from lines like potatoes, sugar beet, 
vegetables, and corn crops that in- 
volve rushes of work at certain times 
of the year. There is a continual 
urge to increase mechanization of 
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farm processes, particularly in order 
to cater for these rush jobs. Besides 
the impetus of rising labour costs, 
this mechanization drive is speeded 
by new difficulties arising from the 
farmer’s inability to get casual help. 
This is because the numbers of casual 
workers available, the social classes 
in the community to which they be- 
long, and their place of living in 
relation to farm work are being in- 
fluenced by broad changes in the 
rural population structure. Technical 
improvements in agriculture, which 
increase output per man, are ac- 
companied by an increase in the 
services supplied to farming and the 
number of people engaged therein. 
On good land and in arable areas 
these may be as numerous as the 
purely agricultural population. Yet 
nowadays the service personnel do 
not necessarily live in the same farm- 
ing area as do the farm population 


Casual farm workers now come from the towns and from town jobs 
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which they serve. Up to about thirty 
years ago this was so, most persons 
engaged in supplying services to a 
farm being found only a mile or two 
away in the nearest hamlet or village 
or, at the most, about eight to ten 
miles away in the market town. 
Nowadays they are scattered much 
wider afield. 


Changes in Labour Force 


“This change has materially af- 
fected the supply of casual workers to 
agriculture. In the days of our grand- 
fathers, whenever rush jobs came 
along on the farm, there were usually 
odd people in the village who could 
be called on. Often they were men 
and women with some land of their 
own. Others were members of the 
large families of farm workers or the 
wheelwright, saddler, blacksmith, 


roadmen, and village postman. Then 
there were the ‘permanent casuals’, 
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the skilled workers who specialized 
in piece-time work of various kinds 
throughout the year. Andalways there 
were one or more odd characters, 
the real rolling stone who always 
turned up at a certain time of the 
year and claimed his old sleeping 
place in the loft above the stable. The 
farmer’s own family was also larger 
than it is to-day and all members 
of it were well versed in farm work. 

“This seeming wealth of casual farm 
help, most of it very local, has largely 
disappeared from many areas to-day. 
A core of it can still be found in areas 
that have maintained, without much 
change, their basic systems of farm- 
ing. Examples are the Fen districts, 
the Ormskirk area, the arable Lothi- 
ans of Scotland, and the Kent and 
Worcester fruit and vegetable areas. 
Here are still to be found the ‘perman- 
ent casual’ and the families with small 
holdings who help out on the larger 
farms. But the other groups have 
gone or are sadly reduced in number 
—the large families of the farmer and 
his regular men, many of the village 
craftsmen who put in spare-time 
farm work, and the old tramps who 
in their tales taught the farm kiddies 
sO many questionable, but exciting 
things. 

“Where are the increased numbers 
of persons in rural areas in the service 
occupations which have accompan- 
ied technological farming progress ? 
They are rather different types of 
people from the old village crafts- 
men and the local odd-job men of the 
past. The driver of the milk lorry, the 
contract tractor worker, the garage 
mechanic, and the post office van 
driver—they and their wives often 
have a different outlook on casual 
farm work. They so often have no 
experience of farm work and, what is 
more, do not intend to get it. Further- 
more, these people, more often than 
not, are now living far away from the 
farm. Often they live in large towns 
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and many in cities. A milk lorry 
driver’s wife may never have seen a 
cow milked in her life if she lives in a 
large centre. A mechanic in a large 
garage may be able to repair com- 
pletely and service a tractor and yet 
know little about farm jobs. 

“This change is intensified in the 
more thinly populated, less accessible 
farming areas. Studies of the structure 
of the rural population in such areas 
suggest that often the decline in popu- 
lation in the past has been accom- 
panied by a more than proportion- 
ate fall in the numbers of non-agri- 
cultural people. For example, some 
rural districts in Central Wales and 
on the Welsh border, which had 50 
per cent of their population in the 
non-agricultural groups in 1931, 
now have only about 30 to 40 per 
cent in that group. Thus the groups 
from which local casual help for 
farms may come have been leaving 
the areas more rapidly than the farm 
families themselves.’’* 


Variety of Countryside 


Here, then, are some of the general 
movements we see taking place in 
rural areas—the increase in mobility 
with its uneven effects on farmers’ 
and farm workers’ families and on 
the accessibility of different places, 
and the changed situation amongst 
casual farm workers. It is easy to fall 
into an error of over-simplification 
if we forget that the dominant 
characteristic of the British country- 
side is the variety of conditions en- 
countered over quite small areas. 

There must be many exceptions to 
this general picture. Those of us who 
are concerned with the development 
of rural areas should try to increase 
our knowledge of them. 


* Changes in Agriculture and their Effect on the 
Countryside. Paper read before the ‘Yown and 
Country Planning Summer School, 8 Sep- 
tember 1950. Pages 18 and 19. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Festival of Britain 

We welcome the news that numer- 
ous local authorities are planning to 
effect, in conjunction with the Festi- 
val of Britain celebrations, improve- 
ments of a permanent character. 
These improvements include tree- 
plantations, parks, playing fields, 
gardens of rest, and old people’s cot- 
tages. Equally laudable are the al- 
most universal programmes for tidy- 
ing up derelict sites which still await 
reconstruction. ‘The Bermondsey 
authorities have gone so far as to pre- 
sent a silver cup to be awarded for 
the best cultivated bombed site in 
the borough, a very commendable 
move. 

At this juncture we should like to 
repeat the suggestion, originally made 
in the November 1949 issue of 
Town AND CountrRY PLANNING, that 
the Festival of Britain authorities 
initiate a nation-wide campaign for 
‘*Britain’s Best Bomb Site’. We also 
take this opportunity to draw atten- 
tion once more to what has _ been 


accomplished by the Borough of 


Hornsey in laying out gardens on 


Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 








derelict sites and in removing un- 
sightly advertisement hoardings. 
Hornsey’s achievements in this field 
are recorded in a finely illustrated 
book Beauty and the Borough, obtain- 
able (price 5s.) from the Planning 
Bookshop. 


Visitors from Overseas ', 

We were particularly gratified to 
learn that an increasing number of 
overseas visitors are coming to this 
country in order to study British 
planning methods and, in particular 
the progress of the new towns. The 
MTCP announces that, in 1950, 
169 architects, administrators, law- 
yers, engineers, and students hailing 
from all parts of the world, have 
had discussions with the ministry’s 
officials. Of this total, 162 visited 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield, 
143 Stevenage, 72 Crawley, and 69 
Harlow. 

It may be anticipated that these 
figures will be surpassed during the 
Festival year. At a time when plan- 
ning in this country is the subject of 
so much criticism and controversy, it 
is refreshing to note that abroad there 
is an appreciation of our achieve- 
ments in this and in other spheres 
and a recognition that, in the field of 
planning, the world still looks to us 
for a lead. 


Trees at Harlow 

It is reported that, of the numerous 
trees which the Harlow Development 
Corporation has planted in the Mark 
Hall neighbourhood of the new town, 
no fewer than 50 per cent have al- 
ready been removed, so that the 
authorities are compelled to con- 
template repressive measures. 
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Some of our readers may recollect 
that Peter Shepheard, in a recent 
lecture at the Planning Centre on 
Landscape in Housing Design, cited the 
case of Bermondsey in order to illus- 
trate what he called the law of dimin- 
ishing vandalism. Of the 7,000 trees 
planted in the streets of Bermondsey, 
50 per cent were destroyed or up- 
rooted in the first few weeks. The 
victims were replaced and of their 
successors 75 per cent survived. When 
a third instalment of trees was 
planted, it was found that the chil- 
dren had lost interest in them. The 
whole process covered a little less 
than a year. ‘“‘One ought to persevere 
with one’s landscape efforts beyond 
the first initial shock of having the 
first planting interfered with, prob- 
ably quite badly,” concludes Mr 
Shepheard. It is to be hoped that the 
Harlow Development Corporation 
will see their way to persevere with 
their planting programme and that 
their faith will be rewarded by a 
further demonstration of the law of 
diminishing vandalism. 


Dispersal in Essex 

Readers of our December issue 
will recollect that the boroughs of 
Wanstead and Woodford, Waltham- 
stow, Leyton, and Chingford were 
dissatisfied with the administrative 
arrangements linking Harlow New 
Town with exporting authorities in 
North Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
and that it was hoped to arrange a 
deputation to the MTCP. This 
deputation was received by George 
Lindgren, MP, on 30 November. 
Receiving them, Mr Lindgren rightly 
stressed the need to relate housing to 
the transfer of industry, and stated 
that, in the view of the MTCP, 
London’s_ decentralization _pro- 


gramme would have to be organized 
over wider areas than had been 
previously envisaged. Particularly 
welcome was his assurance that a 
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**I don’t suppose this spot will remain un- 
spoiled for long.” 


Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


marked increase in the momentum of 


progress at Harlow could be antici- 
pated. At the same time it is essential 
that all possible steps be taken to eu- 
list all exporting authorities as active 
and enthusiastic participants in the 
dispersal process. One means to this 
end was emphasized by Mr Lindgren 
when he advocated close liaison be- 
tween exporting and importing areas 
along the lines indicated in the 
MTCP memorandum of December 


1949. 


Manchester Planning Group 

It is hoped to organize, under the 
auspices of the TCPA, a Manchester 
Regional Planning Group, the mem- 
bership of which would be drawn 
from the following main categories: 
local authority planning staffs, uni- 
versity town planning and sociology 
departments, local authorities inter- 
ested or involved in town planning, 
and interested laymen. L. B. Keable, 
MC, BSc, ARICS, MTPI, is in 
charge of preliminary arrangements 
for setting up the group which hopes 
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to hold a meeting, to issue pamphlets, 
and to create an informed public 
opinion able to formulate intelligent 
and constructive suggestions when 
the statutory development plans 
appear in July. It is also planned to 
hold in the spring a regional plan- 
ning conference to cover the whole of 
the north-west. 


New Town for Notts 


The National Coal Board’s pro- 
posal to open a new pit at Calverton, 
Notts, which would attract an ad- 
ditional thousand miners to the vil- 
lage has led Basford RDC to resolve 
unanimously that application be 
made to the MTCP for an order 
designating the parish of Calverton 
as the site for a new town. The local 
authority feels that only in this man- 
ner could proper public services and 
amenities be provided for 7,500 
people, the ultimate population en- 
visaged for Calverton in view of the 
likelihood of non-mining industries 
being attracted to the area. The rural 
district council’s proposal has been 
approved in principle by the Notts 
County Council. A series of aerial 
photographs, forming a complete sur- 
vey of Calverton and its vicinity, is to 
be forwarded to the MTCP in sup- 
port of the application for new town 
status. 

The older mining areas of this 
country are a grim example of the 
consequences of unplanned develop- 
ment, while even certain inter-war 
colliery settlements are notoriously 
lacking in balanced employment and 
amenities. Now we have a unique 
opportunity to develop in the coal- 
fields a new and inspiring pattern for 
industrial living. This was the vision 
which inspired the pioneers of Peter- 
lee; their example should be followed 
in all other mining areas. Above all 
we must ensure that there is no 
repetition of the “‘hocus-pocus plan- 
ning” effectively denounced by Jean 
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Mann, MP, in her recent address at 
the Planning Centre. 


Building Centre 


It has been announced that the 
Building Centre has acquired prem- 
ises in Store Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, to which it will move in 
due course from its present offices in 
Conduit Street. The new accom- 
modation will include parking facili- 
ties, increased exhibition space, a 
lecture theatre, and facilities for 
temporary exhibitions. 


Long Distance Footpaths 


A proposed route for the Penninc 
Way has been submitted to local 
authorities through whose areas the 
path would pass between Derbyshire 
and the Scottish Border. The Lan- 
cashire County Planning and De- 
velopment Committee have already 
decided to offer no objections insofar 
as the proposal relates to Lancashire. 
In addition, voluntary organizations 
are surveying proposed paths follow- 
ing the Thames Valley from Tedding- 
ton to Cricklade (see Town AND 
CountrRY PLANNING, September 
1950); the Chilterns and the Berk- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Dorset Downs; 
the Pilgrims Way from Canterbury to 
Winchester (see Town AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, February 1950); and 
Offa’s Dyke from Prestatyn to Chep- 


stow. 


Emile Vinck 


With deep regret we announce the 
death of Emile Vinck of Belgium, 
Vice-President of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning and a former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Senate of his country. 
Senator Vinck, an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Town Planning Institute, 
also took an active part in the work of 
International Union of Local Author- 
ities. 
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THE QUANDARY OF QUALIFICATIONS 


A further consideration of the recommendations contained in the 


report of the Schuster Committee on the qualifications required by 


planners. 


PINION ON the report of the 
O Committee on Qualifica- 
tions of Planners, which has 
now been out for some months, seems 
to be incubating quietly. The pro- 
fessional institutions whom it affects 
are known to be considering it. In due 
course the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning will no doubt re- 
ceive their comments and will him- 
self decide whether he should make 
any pronouncement, and if so what. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the up- 
shot will be a real step forward in dis- 
tinguishing the training that town 
planners should have and in making 
the qualified man recognizable when 
he has had it. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the report is that it has con- 
ferred no preference upon any one of 
the sectional interests engaged in 
town and country planning. It has 
not come down heavily in favour of 
any one. A few people will consider 
ihat this is the report’s weakness. But 
the more general opinion recognizes 
that as a source of strength. The 
analysis of the problem is faithful and 
conclusive, and since it emerges so 
clearly that there is no single touch- 
stone to punditry in planning, it 
would have been false for the com- 
mittee to plump for any simple brand 
of expert. 


Nature of Planning 


The committee found that plan- 
ning is now primarily a social and 
economic activity limited, but not 
determined, by the technical possi- 
bilities of design. Recognition of this 





by B. J. COLLINS 
has of course, for some years past, 
been enforced upon everyone re- 
motely connected with the practice of 
town and country planning. But 
such recognition has been common to 
the planners rather than to the 
planned, who have continued to sup- 
pose that planning is an art or craft 
exclusively aesthetic and admissible 
only to the extent that a busy genera- 
tion can find time for such luxuries. 
It is therefore valuable to have this 
deliberate conclusion. 

In order to make the point clear, 
the committee distinguished between 
the setting out on a drawing board of 
a pattern of physical features, and the 
arranging of a social and economic 
pattern for communities. The latter, 
they said, must be a continuous pro- 
cess constantly adapted to changing 
conditions: it must not be treated as a 
detached activity to be left to experts 
but as an integral part of the whole 
business of local government. 

The distinction between the two 
aspects is made clear enough. But in 
order to explore them and to discuss 
their relationship, which the report 
has done very convincingly, the com- 
mittee indulged in two verbal defini- 
tions. The one they called design and 
the other synthesis. These definitions 
helped them to explain their views 
and were intended for nothing else. 
The committee expressly hoped that 
they would not get involved in mere 
verbal dialectics. 

It will therefore be quite super- 
fluous to criticize such definitions, no 
matter how distasteful they may be to 
minorities; the point to which critics 
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should here confine themselves is 
whether or not the selection of plan- 
ning objectives, and the organization 
of their pursuit by a coherent policy 
or plan, must precede in time and 
importance the setting out on a draw- 
ing board of the intended physical 
features. The finding is in the 
affirmative. 


The Qualifications Required 


Having pitched their regard for 
planning in this high key, the com- 
mittee proceed to demand that 
planners be highly accomplished 
people. The chief officer must be 
able to organize specialists, advise on 
policy, and cope with plans which 
have far-reaching consequences. The 
necessary qualities have consequently 
to be expressed in the abstract, and it 
is in developing them that a uni- 
versity education is of special value. 

The committee recognize the diffi- 
culties, but in their opinion the plan- 
ning function is now so important 
that it requires in senior posts the 
highest qualities and qualifications. 
The trouble is that personal qualities 
are easier to describe than to descry, 
and that professional qualifications 
remain as difficult as ever to ad- 
minister. 

The planner need not necessarily 
be an architect, engineer, or sur- 
veyor, but one is left with the feeling 
that it may be a good thing if he is. 
The report makes a big point both of 
good design and of skill in public 
estate management and in under- 
standing costs. Therefore when the 
report turns from chief planning 
officers to the many specialists who 
must compose their teams, one can 
only suppose that the importance of 
the architect in design and of the 
surveyor in all phases of landed 
practice remain undisputed. How- 
ever, the report does open the door 
officially to the economist, the socio- 
logist, the geographer, and others; 
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the good sense of this is obvious to all 
who know the great contributions 
which those professions have made. 


Training 

Thus you can see that, as the report 
follows its very logical thread of 
argument, the compass of interests 
seems to get wider and wider. Any- 
one who expected the argument to 
rise like a pyramid, bringing wider 
considerations to a single point of 
conclusion, is disappointed. This is 
a commentary on the difficulty of the 
problem, and those who have to em- 
ploy or appoint town planners, as 
distinct from the contributory speci- 
alists, are rendered very little wiser as 
to how they should set about it. 

The report, after demanding per- 
sonal qualities and sound basic 
education, deals with actual educa- 
tion for planning, which it considers 
should normally be provided by post- 
graduate courses. The reader is apt to 
consider this rather a perfunctory 
approach to a profession of such 
scope, complexity, and exactingness. 
But such a criticism perhaps over- 
looks an unobtrusive conclusion 
which is one of the most important in 
the whole report. This is that the 
main requirement is not to concen- 
trate on creating a distinct class who 
are planners, but rather to ensure 
that all relevant educational discip- 
lines are so handled as to appreciate 
the “planning” significance of their 
subjects. 

That would clearly be of tre- 
mendous assistance and, if the process 
went far enough, there would be no 
shortage of accomplished planners 
in the long run. But it is difficult to 
see how it is to be brought about 
unless by the hard work of missionary 
propaganda. 


The Town Planning Institute 


That task is one of many which the 
committee allots to the Town Plan- 
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ning Institute, which is called upon 
to investigate questions that the 
report leaves unanswered, and to pro- 
vide a centre for discussion between 
the worlds of education and of 
planning. 

As to marks of professional quali- 
fications, the institute is asked to 
evolve and progressively make more 
effective a system for granting recog- 
nition to persons qualified in the 
sense of the report, and only to those 
persons. The latter stipulation main- 
tains the limit upon numbers, and it 
is questionable whether the institute 
could do all that is asked of it if it is 
to be merely a small and impecunious 
corps d’ élite. 

The difficulty of metamorphosing 
a professional institute is that its 
interests are personified in its mem- 


Windmills and the Landscape 


“There are indeed few merrier 
spectacles than that of many wind- 
mills bickering together in a fresh 
breeze over a woody country. . .” 
wrote R. L. Stevenson in The 
Foreigner at Home. Relatively few 
of these picturesque structures re- 
main in Britain to-day to “put a 
spirit of romance into the tame land- 
scape”. Less than fifty are now in 
operation out of the thousands that 
once dotted the countryside. Since 
its formation in 1931, the Windmill 
Section of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Ancient Buildings has done 
much laudable work in assisting to 
preserve those which still exist. 

The photograph depicts the old 
tower mill at High Ham in Somerset, 
the owner of which evidently ap- 
preciates its value as enhancing the 
scenic effect of its garden setting. The 
tower mill was an improvement upon 
the early post mill and dates in 
England from at least the fifteenth 
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bers. Some very definite stimulus 
seems necessary if they are to be per- 
suaded to follow a new and thorny 
policy. They are asked to open their 
door wider but to make the steps 
approaching it very much steeper 
and more numerous. 

However, the report offers all the 
professional institutions a solace in 
the importance it attaches to plan- 
ning, and in the very definite con- 
clusion that the planner should be a 
technician as distinct from a general 
purpose administrator. 

Thus, while the scope of town and 
country planning and the qualities 
necessary for its practice have been 
clarified, the quandary of how to ad- 
minister the necessary professional 
qualifications remains with the pro- 
fessional institutions to solve. 











century. This particular example has 
a thatched rotating cap of ‘Kentish 
waggon’”’ shape. D. M. 
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Planning legislation in the wider 
sense is not confined to the ‘Town and 
Country Planning Act, the New 
Towns Act, and the National Parks 
Act—those three legislative monu- 
ments to Lord Silkin’s work as 
Planning Minister. If planning be 
defined as the control of land use, the 
Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) Bill 
is planning legislation. This is “‘a bill 
to make new provision for maintain- 
ing or restoring the wholesomeness of 
the rivers and other inland and 
coastal waters of England and Wales 
in place of the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act 1876.” 

The new code imposes more 
stringent conditions upon industrial- 
ists, although the power of river 
boards to make by-laws prescribing 
standards for trade effluents will be a 
modifying influence. 

The bill is a compromise between 
the claims of industry and those of 
amenity. The result does not com- 
pletely satisfy either, so that amend- 
ments may be made in the com- 
mittee stage. 


Central Land Board Procedure 


The district valuers appear to be 
making considerable headway with 


the valuation of claims for loss of 


development value under Part VI 
of the 1947 Act. The district valuer’s 
figure is sent to the claimant on a 
form bearing a CV number. This 
figure will be the difference be- 
tween his estimate of the restricted 
and unrestricted values of the prop- 
erty. The restricted and unrestricted 
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values must be shown on the CV form, 
unless the district valuer’s figure for 
the development value lost is nil. If 
the claimant agrees to the district 
valuer or does not object within sixty 
days, the Central Land Board issue 
their determination on form Sa. If 
the claim has been wholly assigned to 
one assignee, form S2 is sent to him. 
If part of it has been assigned, the 
form is sent to the assignor and a 
copy to the assignee. Where the 
board have received notice that there 
was, on I July 1948, a mortgage or 
rent charge owner, he also will re- 
ceive a copy of S2. Where a pro- 
fessional adviser is employed, the 
CV form and S2 are addressed to the 
claimant care of the adviser. 

If the claimant objects to the dis- 
trict valuer’s figure, he must do so 
within sixty days. The objection 
must be considered by the Central 
Land Board before they issue their 
determination. After the latter has 
been issued, the claimant has thirty 
days in which to appeal to the Lands 
Tribunal. If no appeal is lodged their 
determination becomes final. 


The New Planning Bill 


Mr Dalton’s new Planning Bill 
has two objects. If it becomes law 
planning permission will be neces- 
sary for all war damage works, in- 
cluding internal repairs, carried out 
after 13 December 1950, except 
where Class XI of the General De- 
velopment Order is in force. Class XI 
is in force throughout most of the 
country, but it is excluded in heavily 
war-damaged areas by directions 
made by the local authority with the 
consent of the Minister. In the past 
these directions have been evaded, 
but the new bill will prevent this. The 
other object is to extend the time 
within which planning authorities can 
serve enforcement notices in respect 
of breaches of planning conditions. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PLANNING 


OUTLINE FOR HERTS 


A review, by a resident of the county, of the preliminary outline 
development plan recently published by the Hertfordshire County 


Council. 


EFORE PREPARING the more 
B detailed county map required 
by statute, the Hertfordshire 
County Council have made available 
to all interested bodies their prelimin- 
ary outline development plan with 
explanatory statement, prepared by 
E. H. Doubleday, the county plan- 
ning officer. This is of great interest 
to all who are concerned about the 
twin problems of the dispersal of 
London’s congested population and 
the conservation of the country im- 
mediately surrounding the urban 
conglomeration of London, no less 
than to those in the county. In this 
eleven-page document, illustrated by 
a diagrammatic plan, the policy of 


A farm by the River Lea 


by RICHARD H. REISS (Junr) 


the county council for the develop- 
ment of their area during the next 
twenty years can be discerned. The 
treatment given is broad at this stage, 
but is not vague. It is based on a care- 
ful study of the results of the survey of 
the physical and economic character- 
istics of the county, and of discussions 
with each local authority and de- 
velopment corporation. 


The Basis 


The outline plan is based on the 
Greater London Plan as modified by 
the memorandum of the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning issued 
in 1947. The statement reminds us of 
the serious disadvantages of the con- 
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tinued growth of London and men- 
tions the solution put forward by the 
Greater London Plan. 

The statement then considers main 
points of policy under the following 
headings: 

The function of each area; 

The future population of the 
county and its distribution; 

Existing housing requirements; 

The extent of development in 
rural areas; 

The distribution of industry; 

Proposals concerning roads, 
railways, and airfields; 

The availability of public ser- 
vices; 

The extent of gravel-working ; 

The conservation of the land- 


scape. 

It outlines the next steps to be 
taken in preparing the development 
plan and states the plans which will 
be submitted to the Minister for 
approval, although it is not certain 


yet which areas are to be the sub- 
ject of the more detailed town maps. 
Comments and observations on these 
main points are invited from the 
various recipients of this outline plan, 
which include all local authorities, 
parish councils, and parish meetings, 
development corporations including 
Harlow, and the various statutory 
undertakings in the county. 


Plan for Reception 


It is immediately apparent that 
Hertfordshire is, par excellence, a 
county for immigration and pro- 
vision is made for increased popula- 
tion in a variety of ways. Not only has 
it been the county in which the two 


famous pioneering garden cities of 


Ebenezer Howard have become 
thriving communities, but it has also 
seen sites selected for four govern- 
ment-sponsored new towns, includ- 
ing Welwyn Garden City, and for 
two large out-county estates of the 
LCC sometimes called quasi-satel- 
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lites. Furthermore, there are four 
towns, including Letchworth, named 
by the Minister as towns to be ex- 
panded so as to receive immigrant 
population. And beyond all this a 
number of other towns are to increase 
substantially by voluntary migration. 

The statement forecasts an increase 
of 264,000 people, over the present 
estimated population of 596,000, in 
the next twenty years. ‘This should be 
quite practicable, as without any 
policy of planned dispersal, the 
population increased by nearly 
200,000 in the last two decades. The 
plan tabulates the suggested future 
populations for each urban area and 
for comparison the 1949 population 
is given together with the ultimate 
population accepted by the Minister. 
The increases allowed for in the 
metropolitan green belt are surpris- 
ing; they exceed by 31,500 the popu- 
lations accepted by the Minister. 
This conflicts seriously with the in- 
tention that the green belt “‘should 
act as a barrier to further suburban 
growth” and that extensions of 
existing communities in this ring 
should be strictly limited. The main 
criticism is therefore levelled against 
this aspect of the plan. It is further 
indicated that voluntary migration 
will be the reason for this change. 
Does this mean a policy of just letting 
things happen ? 

The importance of adhering to a 
strict policy with regard to develop- 
ments in the green belt ring is further 
emphasized by the presence of the 
LCC estates at Oxhey and Boreham- 
wood. Although less than the accepted 
population is now suggested for the 
latter, such development must be 
considered as contrary to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the green belt 
plan. 


Function 


In order that the more detailed 
planning of the county may be 
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Map illustrating proposals in preliminary outline 


understood properly, an attempt has 
been made to classify areas according 
to their functions as follows: 

Residential: ‘Towns in which the 
main feature is living accommo- 
dation. 

Industrial Towns: Whose main 
function is to be centres for 
manufacturing industry. 

Market Towns: ‘The economic and 
cultural centres of large rural 
areas. 

AgriculturalCentres : ‘Towns and large 
villages which provide for many 
of the commercial and social 
needs of their inhabitants and 
those of a small number of sur- 
rounding villages, but are them- 
selves closely connected with 
another near-by town or city. 

Rural Areas : The rural background. 


These are the primary functions of 
the area and do not exclude others. 
Of course the types are not always 
clear cut—size and location may 
affect thepicture—but, comparatively 
speaking, the main lines of develop- 
ment and future land allocations will 
be better understood for this classifi- 
cation. 


The Towns 


No one will dissent from the 
classification of the ten residential 
towns. They are much sought after, 
by those with occupations in London, 
for the living accommodation they 
provide away from the smoke of the 
metropolis. ‘They are mostly on the 
rim of the county nearer to London: 
Barnet, Brookmans Park, Radlett, 
Rickmansworth, for example. 
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The number of industrial towns 
may cause some surprise, yet a large 
part of the county lies within the in- 
dustrial axis of England. In these 
towns the majority of the factory 
zones will be situated. ““The aim will 
be to reduce the amount of involun- 
tary long-distance travel between 
home and factory area to a mini- 
mum’’, and provision will be made 
for all the necessary facilities so that 
they are fit places in which the work- 
ing population, from manager down- 
wards, can find homes, and the 
county council “will aim at planning 
towns which are well balanced in 
their social and economic character’’. 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden 
City are among the ten industrial 
towns listed and these aims have been 
in the forefront of the minds of the 
builders of those towns. Such aims 
will, no doubt, be put into effect by 
the corporations responsible for the 
development of Stevenage, Hemel 
Hempstead, and Hatfield as in- 
dustrial towns as well as in the com- 
pletion of Welwyn Garden City. ‘The 
other industrial towns named are 
Baldock, Kings Langley, Ware, Wat- 
ford, and Borehamwood. All except 
the last two are in the outer county 
ring of the Greater London Plan which 
“is regarded as the chief reception 
area for population and _ industry 
from overcrowded London’, and 
considerable expansions are propos- 
ed. It is estimated that an additional 
47,000 persons will be employed in the 
industrial zones on the basis of the 
future county population and, as 
work is waiting for about 8,000, 
additional industrial land will need 
to be allocated for some 39,000 
workers. As this land will be mainly 
in the industrial towns, it will pre- 
sumably allow for workers living in 
near-by towns. 

The market towns are familiar to 
all travellers through Hertfordshire. 
Hertford, with its important second- 
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ary function as an administrative 
centre; St Albans, which also has its 
industrial areas; and Hitchin, Roys- 
ton, Berkhamsted, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, and Hoddesdon. These towns 
“are capable of providing all the 
normal goods and services required 
by the inhabitants of their district” 
and for them there is a fair measure of 
expansion allowed. 

The fourth urban group is the agri- 
cultural centre, such as Buntingford, 
Tring, and Wheathampstead. 


The Country 


The fifth classification group is the 
rural area “containing villages, ham- 
lets, farms, woodlands, and the other 
normal features of the rural back- 
ground of the county”. The import- 
ance of this rural background with its 
normal features was recognized as of 
prime importance by Ebenezer How- 
ard when he conceived of towns of 
limited growth surrounded by agri- 
cultural belts, with their mutually 
interrelated values. For each of the 
eleven rural district councils a com- 
parison is made between the 1949 
population and the probable ulti- 
mate population, by means ofa table. 
This is on a different basis from the 
table of town populations. It would 
have been less complicated if the 
former classification had been fol- 
lowed and populations remaining in 
the “rural areas” of the rural district 
councils had been listed. However, it 
appears that there are slight but 
marked increases in most areas be- 
yond their natural increase. 


Development in Rural Areas 

The policy to be applied in the pre- 
paration of the development plan for 
rural areas and for the control of 
development derives from two points 
of principle which have been adopted 
by the county council; first that “‘un- 
less there are special reasons to the 
contrary, building development shall 








Grand Union Canal, Rickmansworth 


not be permitted outside existing 
urban and rural communities or 
areas planned for development’’, and 
secondly, that “land of high fertility 
and used for agriculture or horti- 
culture shall not be permitted to be 
used for other purposes, unless there 
are special reasons to justify an ex- 
ception”. Although it is stated that 
the county council “will not apply 
them in a rigid or undeviating way 
except where that course is ngces- 
sary’, the more rigid course might 
well be applied to the remaining rural 
areas in the metropolitan green belt. 


Amenity 

A special case occurs in areas of 
natural beauty, where control will be 
very stringent. As a beginning, three 
principal areas are listed in the out- 
line for protection. The Chiltern 
escarpment and uplands and the 
Mimram Valley between Welwyn 
and Hertford for their outstanding 
natural beauty, and the woodland 
area between Hatfield and Brox- 
bourne as a large natural recreation 
area for North London. 
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Communications 

There is a plentiful list of new 
traffic roads to be constructed in 
Hertfordshire, though not all of them 
will be in the twenty-year period. 
Proposals are mainly aimed at re- 
moving dangerous and inconvenient 
bottlenecks on the several trunk 
roads running through the county. 
The most immediate concern routes 
Ar and A5. The former is to be 
improved by a diversion by-passing 
the whole of that part of the Great 
North Road which now traverses 
Mardley Heath, Knebworth Station, 
Stevenage, and Graveley. The latter 
is the Holyhead Road through St 
Albans, now known as the Birming- 
ham Radial. The plan provides for it 
to branch from the North Orbital 
Road north of Park Street, St 
Albans, passing to the west of St 
Albans and Redbourn and to the east 
of Flamstead, with a second length 
of new road running from the 
Watford by-pass to join it south-west 
of Gorhambury. 

Absence of cross routes has caused 
some difficulties in the past and this is 
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to be remedied by the completion of 


the North Orbital Road, the con- 
struction of a length of the D-Ring 
Road connecting the main parts in 
Middlesex, and by an entirely new 
route running east and west across 
the northern parts of the county 
linking the Birmingham Radial with 
the Norwich Radial north of Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

The Railways Executive have put 
forward proposals for the electrifica- 
tion of all the important railways in 
the county. This development can be 
heartily welcomed, but such improve- 
ments to communications do so often 
lead to increased demands for new 
residential development, owing to 
the easier conditions for travel, that 
the county council will have the full 
support of those who see the prob- 
lem as a whole when they state that 
“oreat care will have to be exercised 
if the influence of the electrified rail- 
ways is not to be to increase further 
dormitory settlements in Hertford- 
shire.” 


Public Services 


The increases of population pro- 
posed have necessitated a careful 
study of the availability of public 
services, in particular drainage and 
sewage disposal. ‘Two schemes affect- 
ing Hertfordshire are the Colne 
Valley Sewerage Scheme, already 
well advanced, and the East Middle- 
sex Main Drainage Scheme. Develop- 
ment in these areas is not likely to be 
restricted by drainage problems. But 
the county council are opposed, on 
financial grounds, to the proposed 
Middle Lea Valley Main Drainage 
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scheme with its trunk sewers run- 
ning from Stevenage and Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

Other services can be provided 
adequately in the normal course, 
though new power stations and gas 
producing plants always seem to be 
unpopular with planner and public 
alike. One day perhaps machinery 
for discussion will be established, so 
that sites may, in due course, be 
selected without arousing strong local 
criticisms. 


Gravel 


The mistakes of the past due to 
uncontrolled gravel-workings in the 
county will not be repeated if the 
systematic working of pits and new 
areas proposed in the plan is followed. 
And the county council intend to 
make certain that lands are returned 
to some useful purpose after gravel- 
workings are completed. The plan 
shows in detail which areas are to be 
worked in the course of the next 
fifteen years. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
county council have in some measure 
faced the problems concomitant on 
proximity to London and on having 
land suitable for so many purposes; 
but for all those who saw in Aber- 
crombie’s Greater London Plan the 
way whereby the uncontrolled growth 
of London and the Home Counties 
could be halted and a new era in 
planning brought about, the expan- 
sions proposed in the green belt are 
disquieting. With her experience of 
the establishment of new towns 
Hertfordshire could surely think 
again. 


F. J. Osborn’s Return 


Our readers will be glad to know 
that F. J. Osborn is now back in this 
country after a most successful tour 
of the United States, Canscda, and 
Mexico. In due course he will be 


resuming his duties as Chairman of 
the Executive of the TCPA and as 
Editor of this Journal. An article by 
Mr Osborn on his experiences will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 
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The Chief Executive of Crawley Development Corporation shows 
that the overwhelming majority of prespective inhabitants wish 


to live in a house of thetr own. 


HE Crawley Development Cor- 
poration were appointed to de- 
sign and build a new town in the 
country to which London industries 
could move with their employees to 
form the basis of a self-supporting and 
self-contained community. While it is 
obvious that such a town must be de- 
signed and articulated in accordance 
with the best principles of modern 
planning and economy, one of the 
fundamental decisions which the de- 
signers of the town must make is 
whether those who will make their 
own lives and the lives of their chil- 
dren there, will wish to perpetuate 
the overcrowding and impersonality 
of the city or to change to the more 
homely and personal conditions of 
the country town. 

The development of high blocks of 
flats and closely terraced houses with 
little or no garden is economic orly 
when large numbers of people wish 
to live in a circumscribed area. In 
particular, high blocks of flats are 


Three-bedroom houses at West Green 


by c. A. Cc. TURNER 


more expensive to construct, dwell- 
ing for dwelling, than two or three- 
storey houses and flats, and this extra 
cost is only justified where there is 
likely to be a long-term demand for 
that type of accommodation in a par- 
ticular locality. ‘The master plan for 
Crawley assumed that not more than 
15 per cent of the population would 
wish to live in blocks of flats and that 
the remainder would wish to possess 
their own houses with smaller or 
larger gardens. 

On this basis the plan proposed 
development on 4,000 out of the 
6,000 acres designated for the de- 
velopment of a town of 50,000 to 
60,000 people. This 4,000 acres in- 
cluded all the open space required for 
schools, playing fields, and parks in 
addition to house gardens and allot- 
xnents and to open spaces between 
buildings. 

By the late summer of 1950 the 
progress which had been made at 
Crawley with industrial development 
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and with the construction of dwellings 
enabled the corporation to secure the 
views of nearly 2,000 London families 
on how they would like to live in the 
new town. 

The heads of these families are 
working for London industries mov- 
ing to new factories at Crawley; with 
the co-operation of the industries 
concerned, it was possible for the 
employees to come with their wives 
and children to inspect the many 
types of dwellings which were being 
built. One firm alone brought 300 
people to Crawley each Saturday in 
September 1950. 

Amongst these people there was an 
overwhelming desire to possess a 
house as distinct from a flat. It was 
clear that even families which had 
lived in flats in London wished to get 
away from the communal staircase 
and balconies or landings and to 
have a dwelling with its own front 


Model of three-storey block of flats now under construction 


door and large or small piece of 








Crawley Observer 


garden, according to the individual 
taste of the tenants in question. 

Interest was shown in two-storey 
flats, where the upstairs as well as the 
downstairs flat could have a separate 
front door giving access to the pave- 
ment on the ground floor and where 
both could have a garden. The 
number of families who expressed a 
clear desire to live in a block of flats 
did not exceed 2 per cent. 

Whilst the prospective inhabitants 
of Crawley who have made visits this 
year are small in number in relation 
to the ultimate population, they were 
representative in character, and their 
reaction is a clear indication that 
even confirmed town dwellers look 
forward to a basic change in their way 
of living when the time comes to move 
to a country industrial town. The 
corporation are encouraged by the 
clear indication of the importance 
placed upon the home and its sur- 
roundings as the centre of family life. 
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STUDENTS’ PLANNING GROUP 


The Chairman of the Students’ Planning Group reviews a further 
year of progress towards the achievement of its original aims. 


FTER two and a half years any 
Ate organization can regard 
itself as fairly well accepted and 
may consider whether any of its 
ambitions have been realized. If a 
group has survived this period it can 
be reckoned worth-while. If it has 
accomplished a certain amount it is 
lucky, but it would be almost miracu- 
lous if it had succeeded in its inten- 
tions. In retrospect it seems an 
inescapable fact that the Group falls 
within the last category. What is the 
reason for this remarkable achieve- 
ment? 

If we recall the atmosphere and 
facilities at 28 King Street, the answer 
is apparent. The clue lies with the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion itself. What is any club without 
food, friends, comfort, and, most im- 
portant, an efficient secretary ? 

It is as well to recall how the Group 
was founded, in order to justify these 
somewhat complacent remarks. In 
the summer of 1948 certain high- 
minded individuals, with a great 
enthusiasm for planning, realized 
that a meeting place was needed for 
students who wished to exchange 
their ideas on planning. They also 
dreamt of an organization which 
would bring together young people 
from different professions and develop 
mutual interest and understanding. 
The two people to whom we owe this 
idealistic vision were the late Donald 
Shears of the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, and Desmond Donnelly, the 
present MP for Pembroke. It was 
they who initiated the Group, per- 
suaded the Town and Country Plan- 





by JUNE GARDNER 


ning Association to foster it, and ar- 
ranged the grand inaugural meeting. 

Ever since that fortunate day the 
Group has been run by a committee of 
representatives from different schools, 
which determines policy and arranges 
meetings. These representatives have 
come from the School of Planning, 
Architectural Association, Northern 
Polytechnic, College of Estate 
Management, Hammersmith School 
of Building, King’s College, London 
School of Economics, London Uni- 
versity Medical School, Polish School 
of Architecture, and London Uni- 
versity Landscape Course. We have 
hopes of enlisting a representative 
from the Royal College of Art, and 
others from agricultural and horti- 
cultural schools. Perhaps this shows 
that the original policy has, to a 
certain extent, been fulfilled, and that 
there are ample possibilities for 
students to get to know each other. 
Nevertheless, however hard we try to 
get equal representation at meetings 
from various schools, there is generally 
a preponderance of architects who 
make themselves heard, while mem- 
bers of less talkative professions find 
themselves somewhat eclipsed. We 
should therefore like to make a special 
plea to members of those other pro- 
fessions to come along and help 
counteract this invasion. 

In order to present an idea of the 
Group’s activities, we may mention 
some of the functions which took 
place during the last year. 

Dr Thomas Sharp gave a lecture on 
rural planning while G. A. Jellicoe 
talked about planning in Africa. Max 
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Lock explained his Portsmouth Plan. 
Dr Hirsch, of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Institute at Oxford, 
gave a talk and showed several films. 
H. Bridger, a psychologist from the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, ran a discussion, and at our 
Annual General Meeting Lord Silkin 
honoured us with a remarkable im- 
promptu lecture on the development 
of planning legislation, although he 


had come straight from the House of 


Lords where he had just delivered his 
maiden speech. 

We have organized visits to Harlow 
and Crawley New Towns and to the 
Middlesex County Planning Office. 
Our final event this winter was a 
stimulating discussion, led by J. M. 


Waterfalls of many different shapes 
and sizes are a feature of Welsh 
scenery, but here is a twin waterfall, 
exhibiting two different patterns, ‘The 








Richards, on architectural control 
and criticism—particularly stimula- 
ting perhaps because there were two 
county planning officers in the 
audience. After this the season was 
brought to a close by a stupendous 
Christmas party. 

There is insufficient room to des- 
cribe here our future activities, but 
one development must be mentioned 
—the group is gathering in a small 
body of Jandscape students and 
special monthly landscape meetings 
will be arranged this year. 

Finally, the Group would like to 
express its thanks to all members of 
the Association and especially to the 
secretary, Miss Laura Kilcawley, for 
the help that has been given to it. 





photograph was taken at Ysgubor y 
Coed in North Cardiganshire, near 
the base of the Artists’ Valley, which 
is famous for its beauty. J. D. U. W. 
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COUNTRY PAVEMENTS 


Examples of the use of local paving materials are still found, often 


in unexpected places. 


OULD IT be too much to say 
Wie few of us notice on what 

we are walking ? On a visit to 
Clovelly we may observe (or feel!) 
the cobbles, but this is because 
cobbles are now rather unusual. To- 
day there are few unusual pavements. 
Modern transport and modern tech- 
niques, combined with a fairly high 
degree of insensitiveness on the part 
of the technicians and technologists 
responsible for such things, have made 
various forms of tarmac or asphalt 
almost ubiquitous, and _prefabri- 
cated concrete curbstones are now as 
common in villages as in cities or 
beside arterial roads. We have for- 


The mis-named Roman Road of solid rock at Aberdovey 


by J. D. U. WARD 
gotten that country roads and paths 
used to be white on the chalk downs, 
and red among the Devon hills: now 
roads are near-black almost every- 
where, and the pavements are either 
made to match or constructed of con- 
crete slabs. 

Oddly enough, this plaint in the 
mood of laudator temporis acti was pro- 
voked not by some specially out- 
rageous example of the common 
degeneration, but by a pleasant sur- 
prise. Driving through Kent, I came 
to Biddenden which enjoys epony- 
mous fame because of the twins who 
were joined together at birth, lived 
for over thirty years, and died within 
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The marble pavement at Biddenden, Kent 


six hours of each other. Biddenden 
has two of the loveliest pavements I 
have ever seen. They are formed of 
Bethersden marble, run along both 
sides of the main street, and on one 
side extend to a width of fifteen feet. 
This marble came from local quar- 
ries at Bethersden and is composed of 
countless minute shelis of freshwater 
molluscs or paludina. It has been 
used in many places for paving and 
also for tombs. It may be seen in both 
Rochester and Canterbury cathe- 
drals: the steps to the high altar at 
Canterbury are of Bethersden marble. 
It takes a high polish and has been 
employed for some other purposes for 
which master masons used to select 
Purbeck. But its survival as a natural 
and attractive pavement in a country 
town or large village is, I think, its 
most remarkable and _ interesting 
feature. Not even the myriads of 
bogus ‘‘crazy pavements’ leading to 
suburban front doors can spoil it. 

There are, of course, local or indi- 
genous pavements: surviving else- 
where. Wood-paving, such as is com- 
posed of Scots pine blocks, normally 
belongs to city highways, but tiles 
and bricks, as at Groombridge on the 
Kent-Sussex border, are not yet very 


rare. One may also see local stone 
paving in the Cotswolds and some 
northern counties. In a few places in 
the West Country and Wales paths 
consist in part of the actual rock-bed: 
at Aberdovey, for example, the so- 
called Roman Road by the estuary is 
not paved but is cut wholly in the 
solid rock. (It is not Roman but was 
made between 1810 and 1830 by 
French prisoners of war! The much 
older Roman steps east of Harlech are 
composed of true paving stones.) A 
rock road such as Aberdovey’s, used 
only by pedestrians, is in no grave or 
immediate danger, but in many 
country places local pavements have 
been destroyed and entirely remade, 
complete with prefabricated con- 
crete curbstones, within the last three 
years. 

It would be well if we could train 
ourselves to notice our pavements, 
and give some thought to those 
worthy of preservation. Perhaps gar- 
deners might lead the way. Though 
there are, unhappily, far too many 
harsh concrete paths in English 
gardens, perceptive gardeners do 
take notice of path materials, and 
they have some sense of what is 
locally fitting. 


SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


A Balanced Community 


The ancient county town of Ayr 
was the happily-chosen meeting place 
for the late autumn conference of the 
TCPA (Scottish Section). The town 
of Ayr is busy and charming, histori- 
cal and alive; no setting could have 
been pleasanter. The county is agri- 
cultural, pastoral, industrial, sea- 
faring, and airfaring, rich in coal 
seams and fringed with holiday 
resorts—a remarkably balanced com- 
munity. 

The local authorities are proud of 
their inheritance, aware of their 
singular good fortune, during the tast 
century and a half, in having achieved 
industrial development without al- 
lowing it to run away with them. 
‘They are conscious now of the urgent 
need to carry the public with them in 
the work of improving and preserv- 
ing, and are to be congratulated on a 
successful effort to awaken general 
interest in these matters by means of 
a county planning exhibition and a 
county film. 


Planning and the Public 


The urgent need to bring in the 
public, to create interest in and 
understanding of planning matters, 
was a main theme in the Earl of 
Selkirk’s brilliant address to the con- 
ference. 

“We are attempting democratic 
planning. History shows that almost 
all outstanding planning has been 
done by dictators. Of all democratic 
endeavours, planning is perhaps the 
most difficult. 
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(1) It is necessarily long-term and 
cannot show simple and obvious 
results. 

(2) It is highly technical in its 
application. 

(3) It is very expensive and it is 
almost impossible to calculate the 
cost against the advantages. 

(4) The people to whom planning 
is most obvious are those who live ina 
clearance area.”’ 

“Moreover, the existing planning 
act has had tied on to it an element 
which is becoming increasingly un- 
popular—namely the development 
charges.” 

To conquer the difficulties Lord 
Selkirk urged co-ordination between 
all authorities and closer contact 
between the authorities and the 
public. 

*“*(1) There should be clear respon- 
sibility in some body or person. The 
public have a right to know what is 
being done and who is responsible. 

(2) The plan must have a high 
measure of adaptability. 

(3) The co-ordinating authority 
should be general and not functional 
i.e. someone who is interested in the 
whole welfare of the community con- 
cerned and not only in a limited 
aspect of their activities e.g. the 
Ministry of Transport or Civil Avia- 
tion or the Service Departments.” 

The same theme recurred in the 
chairman’s address to the Scottish 
Housing and Town Planning Council 
at Rothesay. “‘Our job now is educa- 
tion’, he said. “It is to let the public 
know what is taking place—we must 
direct our attention to the immediate 
problems and try to relate them to the 
surrounding area.” 

The experience of Ayrshire seems 
to show that the imaginative and 
simplified presentation of a local 
plan, in relation to a wider area, can 
on occasions awaken public interest 
which is usually so distressingly 
dormant. 
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Reversing Trend in Population 
Figures? 

The census of 1951 will be of special 
interest. Meanwhile the Registrar 
General’s estimates appear to carry a 
notable revelation. Congested Glas- 
gow has begun a voluntary un- 
organized process of decongestion. 
The population has dropped from 
1,108,549 in 1947 to 1,089,303 in 
1950, that is 19,000 in three years. 
How far ideas need to be readjusted 
appears from the phrase used in 
comment. “Glasgow has suffered a 
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progressive decline’—the sort of 
“‘suffering” felt in an overcrowded 
bus when a relief bus comes along and 
takes off the standing passengers! 

The crofting counties have in- 
creased their populations by 4,000 in 
the same period, the border counties 
have slightly increased. 

Is it possible that at last the exag- 
gerated centripetal trend of the last 
hundred and fifty years is beginning 
to pass into reverse, and that we may 
now look forward to a saner distribu- 
tion of the people of Scotland ? 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir,—It was obviously not the 
purpose of the factual and uncritical 
article on the LCC quasi-satellites, 
in your excellent new towns issue last 
month, to question the location of 
these developments. I submit, how- 
ever, that although one or two of 
them may in themselves be good 
examples of neighbourhood plan- 
ning, viewed as a whole they consti- 
tute an example of bad regional plan- 
ning because they are in the wrong 
places. Of the thirteen shown on the 
map, nine are in the Green Belt Ring 
of the Greater London Plan. It is a 
matter of regret that they are not in 
the Outer Country Ring. It is true 
that many of these sites were chosen 
before the Greater London Plan was 
published; in it they are described as 
“offending against all notions of 
planned decentralization” and as 
“too close in’’, but it is conceded that 
“they are necessary features of the 
short-term policy of immediate post- 
war housing requirements”. The 
Advisory Committee for London 
Regional Planning, in its report of 
1946, viewed these quasi-satellites 
“with profound regret” and were 
strongly of opinion that no more 
should be established as they conflict 


with the fundamental principles of 
planning. Similar regrets were ex- 
pressed by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning in the Memoran- 
dum of 1947 but, in view of the urgent 
housing needs of the early post-war 
years, he felt it necessary to agree to 
the development, though it was 
hoped to restrain quasi-satellite de- 
velopment in the Green Belt Ring to 
the limit in the Greater London Plan. 

The purpose of raising this matter 
now is to point out that, since these 
adverse criticisms of the LCC quasi- 
satellites were made, two more have 
been added in the Green Belt Ring— 
Borehamwood and Merstham. The 
latter is particularly bad as being in a 
part of the Green Belt Ring where the 
urban sprawl south of London is 
exceptionally extensive. 

It is impossible to be confident that 
the LCC will not establish more 
quasi-satellites in the Green Belt 
Ring. Any such future attempts must 
be resisted. The place for further cot- 
tage estates on new land to meet 
London’s housing need is in the new 
towns and in the towns in the Outer 
Country Ring scheduled for expan- 
sion. Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD WHITTICK 
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New Year Honours 


Our congratulations are due to the 
following recipients of new year 
honours: 

James Lythgoe, CBE, City Trea- 
surer of Manchester since 1940 and a 
member of Manchester Corporation 
Treasurer’s Department since 1907 
(knighthood). 

R. Coppock, CBE, General Sec- 
retary, National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives (knighthood). 

M. M. Dobbie, Under-Secretary, 
MTCP (CB). 

E. St. J. P. Catchpool, founder and 
lately General-Secretary, Youth Hos- 
tels Association (CBE). 

D. E. E. Gibson, MA, ARIBA, 
MTPI, City Architect and Planning 
Officer, Coventry (CBE). 

W. H. Guillebaud, Deputy Direc- 
tor-General, Forestry Commission 
(CBE). 

R. W. Trumper, FRICS (Past 
President of the Institution), senior 
partner in Messrs Cluttons, Agents 
for the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands (CBE). 

Adrian Gilbert Scott, FRIBA 
(CBE, for services in rebuilding the 
House of Commons). 

A. Weerasinghe, FRIBA, MTPI, 
Government Town Planner, Ceylon 
(MBE). 

C. Greenwood, AMICE, City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Chester 
(OBE). 

W. D. Lockhart, MTPI, lately 
Senior Inspector, MTCP (OBE). 

J. E. Swindlehurst, MA, MInstCE, 
Borough Engineer, Hampstead 
(OBE). 
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P. J. Williams, LRIBA, Senior 
Regional Architect, Ministry of 
Health, Leeds (OBE). 

J. A. Wright, Senior Architect, 
Ministry of Works (OBE). 

E. L. Bird, ARIBA, Editor of 
RIBA Journal (MBE). 

H. Bradbury, Chairman of Hous- 
ing Committee, Northwich Rural 
District Council (MBE). 

L. G. Pargiter, Senior Architect, 
Ministry of Works (MBE, for services 
in rebuilding the House of Com- 
mons). 

T. C. R. Willis, Assistant Regional 
Manager, London (SW) Region, 
Central Land Board (MBE). 


Ministry Move 

The Press and Public Relations 
Department and library of the 
MTCP have moved from St James’s 
Square to 23 Savile Row. 


Harlow and the Festival 

Harlow Development Corporation 
is organizing an exhibition of models 
and drawings which is to be housed 
on the top floor of the ten-storey 
tower of flats now approaching com- 
pletion in the Mark Hall North 
neighbourhood. This display, which 
will be on view from May to Sep- 
tember of this year, has already been 
recognized by the Festival of Britain 
authorities as an official supporting 
activity. Tours of works completed 
and in progress at Harlow will also 
be organized for the benefit of over- 
seas visitors. 


Housing Societies Appointment 

John A. Rosevear, FRICS, MTPI 
(for many years a Member of the 
Council of the TCPA) who has been 
for twenty years a director of First 
Garden City Ltd, Letchworth, has 
been recently appointed to the 
boards of the Howard Cottage 
Society Ltd, and Letchworth Cot- 
tages and Buildings Ltd. 
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EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (Volume I). 
By Arnold Whittick. Crosby Lockwood. 
305. 

The first volume in this series by 
Arnold Whittick deserves high praise. 
This history of architecture is de- 
signed to cover the first half of the 
twentieth century, and Volume I, 
now under review, takes us up to 1924. 
Volume II will carry this forward to 
1933, and the final volume will com- 
plete the picture to date (1950). 

“Picture” is probably a good word, 
as the book is copiously illustrated, 
both by line drawings and by photo- 
graphs. In some cases, unlike Sir 
Banister Fletcher’s classic history, the 
photographic representation of a 
building is presented side by side with 
its plan, and the crown quarto size of 
the book makes for rather easier refer- 
ence than the somewhat biblical bulk 
of Fletcher renders possible. The 
drama of line in Fletcher, so dear to 
the architect, is perhaps lost on the 
layman who will doubtless find the 
photographic rendering easier to 
follow in tracing the history of archi- 
tectural development. 

The striking thing abcut this book 
is that the author is not an architect. 
A background of broad art teaching 
experience, harnessed to wide cul- 
tural present-day interests, makes 
Arnold Whittick a good reviewer of 
architectural trends, particularly dur- 
ing the century of which he treats. A 
non-technical treatise on architecture 
must, indeed, be as refreshing to the 


g! 


layman as it is intriguing to the 
technician. 

It is true that some curious con- 
clusions are reached: for example, 
Westminster Cathedral is accused of 
having no dominating exterior fea- 
ture, whilst the photograph iJlustrat- 
ing the cathedral is taken from a view- 
point from which surely only the blind 
could escape the dominance of the 
tower, standing right on the pave- 
ment edge like a great campanile. 

On the other hand, with sane 
historical and artistic sense, un- 
tinged by clichés and “isms”, he 
nicely contrasts the ‘‘French lightness 
and elegance”’ of Mewés and Davis’s 
Morning Post building in Wellington 
Street with the “inartistically ob- 
trusive’ masonry of the London 
County Hall. Mr Whittick’s final 
volume may perhaps contain an 
illuminating comparison of the latter 
building and its newly erected next 
door neighbours. In an excellent 
chapter on iron and glass exhibition 
buildings, he describes the Crystal 
Palace, as re-built at Sydenham in 
1853, not only as a “monument to 
the early method of standardization 
in building”, but also as a “work of 
considerabie beauty”’. 

In his early chapters, Mr Whittick 
reviews dispassionately the successive 
waves of revivalism, later revivalism 
and renaissance, eclecticism, roman- 
ticism, utility, and finally the “search 
for a living architecture” culminating 
with the Mackintosh, Berlage, Wag- 
ner, and Tony Garnier School, from 
which most books on modern archi- 
tecture stem. 

The chapters on the history and 
growth of the garden city movement 
are as informed as they are lucid, and 
Mr Whittick, as a prominent mem- 
ber of the TCPA, has linked this up 
with his main architectural treatise on 
the relationship between architecture 
and social progress, particularly in 
the field of housing. It is an extremely 
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human statement of the social side of 
architectural development, so seldom 
touched ‘upon by modern special- 
ist writers. His chapters on planned 
dispersal and planned expansion in 
relation to town growth are fascinat- 
ing epitomes of developments up till 
1924. I is a little exasperating that he 
stops short there, as one wishes his 
third volume was already within the 
cover boards. His observations on 
recent developments, particularly in 
relation to Greater London, would 
enliven the perspective sketch that 
he so ably draws in the volume under 
consideration. 

In reading this volume one rather 
feels that the social progress and 
housing and planning sections might 
have been put at the end of the book. 
The following architectural chapters, 
forming as they do a critique of 
modern architectural developments 
in the fields of civic, ecclesiastical, 
industrial, and other secular build- 
ings, are rather detached from the 
historical survey of architectural de- 
velopments in Part I, and it may very 
well be that they would read on more 
smoothly at the end of that part of 
the book. 

Altogether, however, this is a good 
bock, full of meat and food for 
thought, unorthodox as are many of 
the author’s views on architecture. 
Unlike so many architects who see 
merit in diversity of design to their 
individual tastes, Mr Whittick puts 
them all under the spotlight of com- 
parison by the yardstick of human 
progress. In doing this he may not 
only broaden the concept of civic 
design among over-specialized prac- 
tising architects, but may also suc- 
ceed in restoring sanity to the modern 
law-encumbered town planner, so 
that he may not yield to the ever- 
present temptation, and relapse into 
the old fault of not being able to see 
the wood for the trees. 


T. F. THOMSON 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
OUTLINE PLAN FOR EAST SUFFOLK, 
East Suffolk County Council. 

A temporary and unnatural plan- 
ning calm hangs over the printing 
presses up and down the country— 
the production of the sometime mag- 
nificent or sometime brief and 
simple draft development plan in 
book form has come to a halt. No 
longer do the local bookshops proudly 
announce the arrival of a handsome 
volume with the dignified title of A 
Plan for Barchester or possibly posses- 
sing the more unconventional and 
emancipated style—Barchester Re- 
surgent. Those logical and _ well- 








documented proposals, illustrated by | 


artistic photographs of the town’s 
attractions taken in brilliant spring 
sunshine and the dismal slums in the 
same town photographed on a wet 
November afternoon; those artists’ 
‘impressions’; those flights of fancy 
—all have disappeared as the grim, 
almost inexorable deadline date for 
the submission of the development 
plans looms steadily nearer. 

It is encouraging, therefore, at a 
time when planning officers and their 
staffs are being spurred to greater 
activity, to find that a number of 
planning authorities have shattered 
the printers’ calm by producing book- 
lets of varying types and sizes, setting 


out policies and providing a basis for | 


discussing the practical principles 
they have adopted in the preparation 
of their development plans. 

Such a one is the recently pub- 
lished Preliminary Report on the Outline 
Plan for East Suffolk, written anony- 
mously. This little booklet, coming as 
it does from one of the smaller coun- 
ties, shows a spirit of enterprise, and 
East Suffolk’s effort to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in their county plan is 
worthy of praise. It seems almost un- 
charitable, therefore, to be unduly 
critical of a production of this nature 
which is not only a source of informa- 
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tion for the general public but of 
interest to any planning officers who 
have been struck with the need for 
the publication of similar documents. 
The report, consisting of sixteen 
pages and a diagram giving a 
general idea of the main content of 
the county development plan, is in 
the handy pocket size now favoured 
by a number of popular magazines. 
Unfortunately its outer miniature 
appearance is sustained within by 
being printed in a minute and rather 
eye-straining type. This, however, 
should not prove a serious barrier to 
the consideration of a great deal of 
useful general information on the 
object and contents of the develop- 
ment plan, and a statement of policy 
on the preparation of the plan, both 
as regards the countryside and the 
towns. But the author, with some 
degree of skill, which may have been 
dictated by circumstance, appears 
anxious to avoid any mention of the 
controversial or restrictive aspects of 
planning. For instance, it is not very 
helpful to read that “problems 
associated with rural planning wil! 
have to be faced by the local planning 
authority as they arise’’—would it 
not have been fairer to come out in 
the open with the county’s policy 
towards the solving of some of these 
problems, even if in a very tentative 
form. 

There seems too to be a slightly 
foggy air of generalization on the 
question of industrial prosperity. It is 
surely wide of the mark to assert that 
proper planning by the local auth- 
ority with regard to diversity of 
industry can be fostered by some 
direction of industry by the Board of 
Trade, for the board have no such 
powers. On the same subject, there 
is no conclusive evidence to show that 
one industry, with the possible excep- 
tion of mining and quarrying, is any 
more vulnerable than another to 
slump conditions. Industries 


are 
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generally affected by the trade cycle 
of boom and slump, and it is really 
the overall effect of this economic see- 
saw that has to be borne in mind. 

However, these are small points 
and it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that, in a preliminary report of 
this nature, details of the preparation 
of the development plan could be 
comprehensive or information for 
potential developers other than in 
very general terms. All praise, there- 
fore, to East Suffolk for providing 
such a readable document which no 
doubt is sufficient to enable the pub- 
lic, for whom it is intended, to 
appreciate just how much is involved 
in the preparation of a development 
plan and just how much their future 
lives will be affected by the plan’s 
practical achievement. The publica- 
tion of this booklet is truly implement- 
ing a public relations policy, for the 
residents of East Suffolk are invited 
to have some say in the early stages, 
before the plan becomes a cut-and- 
dried affair of theoretical paper work, 
instead of a framework for the pre- 
servation of the beauties of the 
county and an insurance that all land 
in the area is in future put to the best 
possible use. 

GEOFFREY WOOD 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1947. 
Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute. 


During the past few months several 
organizations have issued statements 
or memoranda on the amendment of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, and various other bodies are 
known to be considering the issue of 
similar statements. 

Among those already published is 
one by the Chartered Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute. 

The institute’s memorandum deals 
almost entirely with the financial pro- 
visions of the act, as distinct from its 
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planning provisions. The latter they 
regard as generally satisfactory, al- 
though their proposals for amending 
the financial provisions do involve 
reconsideration of one or two plan- 
ning matters. 

For the financial provisions, con- 
tained in Parts V, VI, and VII of 
the act, the institute clearly have no 
use at all—‘‘the act produces so many 
detrimental effects that it does more 
harm than good”’; hence, the recom- 
mendation that Parts V, VI, and VII 
should be repealed. There should be 
no compensation for planning re- 
strictions, but where the effect is to 
render the land incapable of reason- 
ably beneficial use, the owner should 
be entitled to serve a purchase notice 
on the local authority. Compensa- 
tion for compulsory purchase in every 
case should be at market value, tak- 
ing into account on the one hand risk 
of planning permission being refused, 
and on the other the fact that, if per- 
mission were granted, no develop- 
ment charge would be payable. Local 
authorities should be given financial 
assistance from the National Ex- 
chequer for this purpose. 

All this is extremely attractive in its 
simplicity, but one cannot help feel- 
ing that the institute take too rosy a 
view of the compensation problem— 
it would be interesting if Lord Silkin 
were to give his experiences as Chair- 
man of the LCC Planning Com- 
mittee on this point. 

The institute’s memorandum is 
nevertheless a valuable contribution 
to current thought on the financial 
provisions of the act. 

A. E. TELLING 


THE PHYSICAL PLANNING OF ISRAEL. 
By Kk. H. Baruth, Legal and Technical 
Press, 155. 

The programme for the physical 
planning of Israel, set by Zionist 
policy, has to provide for a great 
increase in the population of a 
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country of about the size of Wales. It 
should, therefore, be based on esti- 
mates of absorptive capacity made on 
a background of valid economic and 
geographical data, for on no other 
foundation can physical planners pro- 
vide a viable solution. 

During the next ten years it is pro- 
posed to treble Israel’s present popu- 
lation to a total of over twice that of 
Wales. The scale of this project, so 
far as it concerns living space, may be 
judged by comparing the gross den- 
sities proposed for the urban areas 
with those prevailing in English 
centres. Mr Baruth considers that as 
high a figure as forty-five persons per 
gross acre will be necessary; this com- 
pares with pre-war gross densities of 
seventeen in Watford, twenty-two 
in Romford, twenty in Luton, and 
fifty-three in the County of London; 
and with nine in the plan for Welwyn 
New Town. Israel would thus be 
creating something approaching Lon- 
don conditions in towns of a size more 
comparable with Luton, at over twice 
the density of that town. 

The rural conditions envisaged 
may be judged by the average area of 
six to eight acres proposed for farms. 
This compares with fifteen acres as 
the size of the 1923-4 Jewish colonies 
and with Rupin’s statement, in 
Agricultural Colonization in Palestine, 
that only in the orange-grove areas 
is really intensive cultivation econo- 
mically possible. 

We get an idea of what the urban 
proposals involve if we look through 
the table of population on pages 82-84 
where we find that Haifa’s Jewish 
population would rise from 105,000 
in 1948 to 345,000 in 1958; that of Tel 
Aviv would be nearly doubled to 
400,000. If we consider that in 1944 
the average number of Jewish per- 
sons per room in Tel Aviv was 3.08, 
and in Haifa 3.34, we get a picture of 
the over-crowding which may well 
ensue if these increases occur. 
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nore | Lombard Street in the 18th Century 


W: REFLECT with pleasure on the fact that men were 
recommending to their friends the banking services 
rms. offered at the sign of The Black Horse in Lombard Street 
nies in the days when Dr. Johnson and his company were 
» In familiar figures in the coffee houses of the City. 
reas Many of the customers we serve today were recom- 
ono- mended to use Lloyds Bank in very similar circumstances. 
rban Wherever business men forezgather, the reliability of the 
ugh services of Lloyds Bank is known and appreciated. 
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Apart from a few aerial photo- 
graphs, the rest of the book consists of 
what resembles a draft for planning 
legislation based largely on_ the 
British 1944 Act. There is also a for- 
midable array of tabular statements. 

PAUL V. MAUGER 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN URBAN 
GOVERNMENT. By Robert Averill Wal- 
ker. Second Edition, University of Chicago 
Press,and Cambridge University Press. 36s. 

This is a text-book upon the nature 
and status of urban planning, and the 
related organization problems in the 
United States. It was written before 
the United States of America was 
brought into the recent war, and not- 
withstanding the revisions and addi- 
tional material in this second edition, 
some of its earlier chapters cannot 
safely be used for ad hoc reference pur- 
poses without searching for possible 
qualifications in Part V, which con- 
tains a post-war “‘reappraisal’’. 

Mr Walker is associate professor of 
political science at Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. His approach is 
what one has learned to expect from 
what some of us have learned to call 
the ‘Chicago school’’ of thought on 
the nature and scope of urban plan- 
ning; there is a frank acceptance of 
the wisdom of the subordination of 
the ‘“‘design”’ aspects to the “‘admini- 
strative”’ aspects of city planning. 

In this connection it is true that, in 
Chapter IV, the author distinguishes 
between city planning which he de- 
scribes as “‘closely (sic) identified with 
the physical pattern of the com- 
munity” and planning which “has a 
much broader connotation’’. Never- 
theless, the subsequent discussions of 
the physical planning and design 
aspects of city planning follow lines 
which will not meet with the approval 
of the majority of European students 
of the subject. Even those who reject 
the “‘design” basis of city planning 
and accept the Schuster Committee’s 
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“synthesis” basis are not likely to 
accept entirely the degree of sub- 
ordination of the technical to the 
administrative functions involved in 
urban planning, which is implied 
throughout Mr Walker’s book. 
However, whether the _ reader’ 
agrees with all Mr Walker’s views or 
not, he or she will find his work ex-! 
tremely interesting. There are chap- 
ters upon the development of the law 
and upon the type of “‘personnel”’ re- 
quired for planning staffs which will 
interest and be of value to those con- 
cerned with these matters, particu- 
larly so far as the “‘personnel’”’ prob-} 
lem is concerned, in relation to a 
conside:ation of the Schuster Com-} 
mittee’s recommendations. 
For the general student of town 
planning, the real value of the book, 
which is well written and con- 
veniently set out, lies in the balanced 
picture of the development of the 
organization of planning work in the 
United States of America and cur- 
rent tendencies which will be ob- 
tained by all those who take the 
trouble to read it through. There is a 
good general index and a separate 
index of American legal cases. The 
typography and lay-out are good, but # 
why do most American publishers 
still ornament the spines and top 
boards of their books so fussily? 
Surely in this field, at least, Mr 
Walker would readily agree that the 
trained designer should be allowed 
to exercise more influence in future. 
J. W. R.A. 
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Thursday, 25 January, 6.15 p.m., J. F. Rat- 
cliffe, ARIBA, AADip, AMTPI (Deputy Con- 
troller of the South Bank Construction) will 
speak on “‘THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN”. (This 
talk will be illustrated with slides). 
Thursday, 1 February, 6.15 p.m., Hedley 
Richmond, AILA (Landscape Architect, 
LCC Parks Department) will speak on 
““LANDSCAPE WORK FOR THE FESTIVAL SITE 
“LANSBURY’ POPLAR”’. 

Thursday, 8 February, 6.15 p.m., E. A. A. 
Rowse, ARIBA, AMTPI (Principal of School 
of Planning) will speak on “THE WORLD 
CRISIS AND THE PLANNER”. 
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